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. ^TbU stu<^ was.deeigiieU lo compare Ihe eifectlvefiess of the 
^PttrtwMng Skills Program and tfie conirenttcnal method of 
. *te4dtli^ reading readiness in kindergarten on ikubse^uent kLn^ 
dergmrten reading readfmess achievement. Tlie*6tudy included 
15Q cfeUdren from Ifour fuU'-dity kindergarten classes in two 

5^b)ic «lemenUry" schools in Hcrryi.County ^ South Carolina. * ' 
he tfoMtents v(ere separated sex and race aiid randomly 
atfatl^M^ to classes. Treatm ents w ere randomly assigned to 
Uathtirs^ * FUteeM<Hhtnyni)iButeTHS r^ssootf v^ere adminls*' 
^ ^^^^ ^ jaiiyHJaste by experintentat teachers from October 1^ 
to February 25j 19^7. Daring this same period teachers 
'oC-the «Qtttrol tceatmentppvlded fifteen to thirty mittute? of 
dally buttructioii'lh heading t^dLne5s\ No restrUUo^ns or sug- 
ftfiUoMl^T^ content bf the eoTvventlonal readihes^ activities 
.w^ imposed on'the control teachers* This investigation sought 
-to ts^mtr the.fttnd^enUl^eseai^ch question of whether or not* ^ 
\t>thit y!^jnibUs differentially effected the relationship t>etweetj 
^ ^ tr^Un^nt ^ the subsequent readipe^s a<^ievemen(. .Class- 
\_ _ rodin "o^rvaUa^s and teachers' reports were used In data 
cbUftcUbni'elevsmt to thi&Wstton, Dataware gathered per** ^ 
taittl^ to the da^ly dassroqtu activtlles^ student age, so^o- 
ecqooiulc statu j of parents^ and attendance during the tre^ment 
^rlodi. Ai^tlfNialiy^ factors such as class size and physical 
ip«e« verfi also oonsiderec^t After theJlve*- month treatment, 
/ a pMl^test haltery of sUhdardlzed tests was g*,ven to all stu- 
uiils ivieasuring five dependent variables: visual discrimlna" 
slctUiya«dltory discrimination skUls^Ietter naming^ vo- 
''^cabulwryr and concept development. Data pertaining to the , 
: jtep^mlent var^abUs and tp the ^rlas&room factors were statl^^ 

tJodlir^aiialyzed usii^regressiomji^odels for univariate and 
. tn^tlvarUte analyses of varla^ Results indicated tbat the , 
,€onviflli<ASi^approacir^as;stgnilican1tly more effe^Vye than 
tBt PBS P'ro^am in faetHtating:the attainment of the following 
> rtftdlnf readiness skills: visual dlscrij^ination/audHory dis*- 
crlmlMition^ iVtler naming andvocfthulary. The Prereadlng 
Skills Ingram and the cocfventlonal ap^foach to reading r^di- 
Mts ^re equally effectfve in facilitating th^ Attalnm'^nt of . 
hasle ooncet^ development. Significant differences in the pro* 
pencil of tinie teachers devoted to daily abUyllieSr and in the 
^mnhtt of days absent from school during th^ tteaiment period 
;'«tr*ldefiti^ed,,On the basis of the results of this study^ it was 
_ ^ contliided that the conventional approach tQ reading readiness 
Instructiott was superior W the Prereading Skills Pro-am in 
facUltillnVt^^Attsdnment of reading readine fsktiU. Hew- 
'•ytr^ the implication was that success of iny reading program- 
ti^dtpn^nt upon many dassroom factors^ most important of 
vhicb »e the skills and the enthusiasm of the teadiev for the - 
. . method of instruction employed. 



READING SPECIALISTS IN OHIO: AN ANALYSIS OF. 
TEACHING^ SUPEHyiSORY AND ADMINESTRATIVE TASKS 



FUCKINGER, Gay}e GH^d^n, Ph,D« 
The;^lE)niversity of "Akron, 1977 

The Problem ^ * 

The purpose of the study U to atlalyze the relationship be- 
tween the four categories of reading specialists and itve fre- 
quency jvlih which the^ perform tasks, in,a stratified random^ 
Bample'of school districts. In the public schools of Ohio. The 
results provide a means by which the r^adin^ specialists may 
analyze' their^posltlons regardless of deslgnMed district title. 
The categories used are those ^tabllshed by tlie Inte^rnationai 
Re^dl^ Association; special teacher of reading, reading clin- 
ician, reading consultant and reading director, 

" > - " ■ _ ^ 

• ^ ^ The Procedure 

A stratiaed random sample of subjects was used for fhto 
^^udy. The saihple included ZOd reading specialists selected 
ra/Tdomiy from the reading .specialists', population in the four 
school dlst^cts: exempted village, county, iocal and city^ 
Mailed questionnaires, we re empl<^ed and^roUght a return of 
82percent.- ■ . '-'-n ^" - ^. " " _ . . 

The major^h^pothejlls that gave direction to the study was:* 
There will be a significant difference at the .Q5 l^vel o^ the . 
frequency with which th^ special teacher. of reading, the read* 
ing clini^an/.the reading consultant^ or the reading director 
perceive the frequency yriih which they periom certain teach* 
ing^ supervisory, and administrative tasks. This liypotht^is 
generated.M other hypotheses as each of th*-2itajiv vers - 
analy vpd by each category laf reading specialtat.-^ 

There was a significant difference betwetn^the four cate*' 
gories of readlnl specialists Irr the frequency wltK which they 
performed 23 of the 24'teachlng, super vlsory^'and administra- 
tive tasks. - * ■ ■ . . 



. Conclusions 

The slgniilcance^-of this study rests 'jvlth the premise that 
It has endeavored to analyze the role of the reading specialists 
and to delineate some responsibilities and tasks that are char^ 
acteristlc of the reading special fsts. 1. Different Utles do^not 
always indicate dlfferenLdutl^s or responsiblUttes. Respon- 
dents Uate'd a toltl of 94 d&lferent titles, 2. ResponsibttlUts 
may be the same for all r^adbg specialists, regar^dless of 
title. 3. The Ohio reading specialist is a product of the edttpai 
tior-ai facilities of tjie State oJCOhlo, 4. Speclallzailon ot ex- 
perience at the Junior and senior high school level appears to 
be less than In the elementary school. 5. The informeQ re* 
sponseV^ltten on the questionnaires indicate a ^lUlngness 
on .the part of^the readitfg specialists to become Involved in 
reading research and may also Indicate a neei|,for the recog- 
lUtton of the roles and responsibilities of these reading spe^- . 
cialists, < , ; 

Based on the findings of the stu<^ the following iiftpli cations 
aretmade: Locating information concem^g reading spt^- 
cialists'on a statewide basis irom the cet^^lng agency w^ ' 
found to,be an almost impossible task. There is a need to cate^ 
gorize information on hlolders of reading validations and' read- 

, ing supervisor's certificates within a central agency. 2. There 
it a certain percentage of^tlme that the reading specialists are^ 
Ihvolved In tasks of administration and ^tupervlslon. Such Ih- 

. volvem^nt iiidiq^tes the ne^d f^r preparation In tl^ese areas^ 
since at the present time neither readings validation or readlf&g 
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,Tb£9 £tu^ was.desLgnc'd (o compare the eff ectLveness of the 
r ^Prct^tiwUng SkEiis Program and the conventtcnal method of 
^«acbbj^ reading readiness Ln kindergarten on subsequent kin* 
d«rf&rtcn reading readincsfs achievement* Ttie'study included 
150 cJ*Udren from four fdl*djiy kindergarten classes in two 
public «temenUry schools in Hcny^Countyr South Carolina. 

«tudentd v^ere separated sex and race aiid randomly 
a^tiftnedto classes. Treatments were randomly assigned to 
tkaCtSb^i. Fifteen ta^Mrty mfuute PRSTri^ssoind were adminis- 
t4Ttd on a ^Ityi^asis by exp^imental teachers from October 1, 
1976, to February 25, Daring this same period teachers 
of the control tceatment provided fifteen to thirty minutes of 
daOy inttructlon In reading riladijiess. No restrictions or sug- 
getUoUff fpr content of the conventional readiness acllvities 
,we'Fe Impoded on'tbe control teachers. This investigation sou 0it 
to ait9Wer the fUnd^mental^eseaifch question of whether or itof . 
' othet^ yitriibles diiferentiajly effected the relationship betwee>i 
^the treatment and the sijbs«quetit readire^s achievement. Class- 
room ^^s&rvatians and teachers' reports were used in data 
collection ^'elevaht to this question. Data wfere gathered per-* * 
Ulnlc^g to the dajly dassropni activiiieSf student a^, socio- 
economic status o{ parents , and attendance during the tre^ment 
'p^tiodf AddiUonaliy, fsictors duch as class size and physical 
3p$^ were also considerec^. After theiive-month treatment, 
a poat-lest baitery of siandardized tesis was g^.ven to all stu*> 
dent* measuring ftvc dependent variables'! visual discrimina^ 
' tion ttkUtdr^^i^<>^ discrimination skUts^j letter naming, vo*> 
cabuluy, and concept development. Data pertainii^ to the . 
' dependent variables and to the dasbroom factors were statis<> 
tically ,analyzed uslh^^ regression nodels for univariate and 
multtviirlate analyses of variance. Besulis indicated that the 
,l»mventtonal approadT^as significantly more effe<5tive than 
the PBS Program in facilitating, the attainment of the following 
r«ftdin^ readiness skills: visual discrlmlnatbn, auditory dts- 
crimlafttlon, letter naming andvocabulary. The Prereading 
$kUU IP'rogram and the conveniional api^|*oach to reading readi<> 
nc«s were equally effective in faciilia^g th^ ':ittainnf^nt of 
bfuic^concei^ development. Significant differences in the pro- 
pc^on of time teachers devoted to daily abUviUcs, and in the 
""number of days absent from school during treatment period 
-were identtfied.^On the basis of the results of this study, It was 
condtkted that tlie conventional approach to reading readiness 
instruction was superior ^o the Prereading Skills Program in 
ftdliUtin^ the attatnment of reading readine « skills. How*> 
ever^ the Implication was that success of ^y reading program 
to dfJ;Mndent upon many classroom factors, most important of 
»blch are the skills and the enthusiasm of the teacher for the * 
method of instruction employed. 



READING SPECULISTS IN OHIO: AN ANALYSIS OP, 
TEACHING > SUPERVISORY A ND ADMINISTRATIVE TASK? . 

FUCKINGER, Gay)e Glidden, Ph*D. 
The>lJnivcrsl1y ol Akron, 1977 

The Problem . * 

The purpose of the study is to ailalyze the relationship be<> 
tween the four categories of reading specialists and the fre* 
quency y^ilh which they perform tasks^ In^a stratified random^ 
sample *of school districts, in the public schools of Ohio. The 
results provide a means t>y which the r<iading speciatlBts may 
analyze 'their, positions regardless of designated district title. 
The categories used are those c^stabllshed by t!te Internationa; 
Rea'di^g Association: special teacher of reading, reading clin- 
ician, reading consultant and reading director. 

■ , The Procedure' 

A stratified random sample of subjects was used for this 
study. The sample Included 600 reading specialists selected 
Va;Tdomly from the reading specialists' population in the fo^ 
school dlstrjots: exempted village, coviniy^ local and cliy. 
Mailed questionnaires were empl<^ed and.broUght a return of 
82 per cent, ■ ' ' ^ ^ 

The major hypotheiis that gave direction to the study was:* 
There will be a significant difference at the .05 l^vel of the 
frequency with vhlch the special toacher.of reading, the read<> 
ing clini^an, the reading consultant, or the reading director 
perceive the frequency with vhich they perform certain teach* 
ing, supervisory, and administrative tasHs. This hypothesis 
generated 96 other hypotheses as each of the 24 taik^ vrere ■ 
analyd^d by each category ^f reading specialist. 

There was a significant difference between the four cate- 
gories of reading specialists in the frequency with which they ■ 
performed 23 of the 24 teaching, supervisory* and administra- 
tive tasks. , ■ ■ ♦ 



Conclusions 

The significance »f this study rests *Jrtth the premise lhat 
It has endeavored to analyze the role of the reading specialists 
and to delineate some responsibilities and tasks that are char- 
acteristic of the reading specialists. 1, Different titles do not 
always indicate different duties or responsibilities. Respon* 
dents llste'd a toti:l of 94 different titles. 2, Responsibilities 
may be the same for all reading specialists, regardless of 
title, 3. The Ohio readlng'spcclallst is a product of the eAy;a^ 
tlor^l facilities of the SUte of^Ohlo. 4. Speciallzalion or ex^ 
pericnce at the Junior and senior high school level appears to 
be less than in the elementary school. 5. The informal re- 
sponse jHxTitten on the questionnaires indicate a willingness 
on .the part of the readlitg specialists to become involved In 
reading resea'i^ch and may also Indicate a need for the recog^ 
isitlon of the roles and responsibilities of these" reading «pe- 
clatists. ' , 

Based on the findings of the study the following liftplicatlons 
aretmade: 1^ Locating information concerning reading spe- 
clallsts'on a statewide basis from the ceifi^ing agency -w^is 
found to be an almost impossible task. There is a need to cate* 
gorlze information on holders of reading validations and read- 
ing supervisor's certificates within a central agency, 2. There 
is a certain percentage of, time that the reading specialists are" 
involved In tasks cir administration and f upervlslon^ Such in- 
volvement Indiq^tes the ne<fd for preparation in these areas, 
Since at the present i!me' neither reading validation or reading 
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«iK*ryifor*s certiacaUqp require courses In the area^ of su-^ 
ptniitlon or admlnistraUon, Zi Reading specialisU naa? be 
Involved Ui roaUers concerning the reading tiu<^6t, There U 

, noV«PW**ion required In this area of.scfiool management; 

* profetsibnaj frowth opportunities, need to be provided In W« 
^m-^ 4- The reading specialist May be caUeil^Jon to Arect 

. rewfinf proerams as well as <«hep reading ep«ciaIl«U in the 
jllatilet. A cwree U)nianai:U)g a reading program would be a 
useM a<gunclJlaihe existii^ reading programs, 5, There.ia a 
DHd for the Intematlbnal Reading Associallort*ftB a profes- 
BioM organization to look toward setting up a system of pro- 
fesalonal certification on a national basi3 that would insure 
some \»tifonnlty in the levels of preparation fornhe eadlng 
specialists nationwide. Order No. 77-29,597, m jiages. 



A DESCWPTIVE STUDY OF THE EftBCIS'oP LANGUAGE 
EXPEHtENCJE BASED iJESSON .STRATEGIES ON THE READ- 
IbKS SELF-CONCEPT AND RE ADHJO- PERFORMANCE OF 
iTUECT£D FIFTH GRADE STUDENTS Order No, 77324^3 ' , 

G£TZ, George pordon, Ed.D, * Virginia Polytcohnia Institute 
and^ate University, 1977. lISpp, * * 

It was the purpose of this study to exarn1ne*the use of ^the 
natur&l language of the five subjects tdentlfied as having low. 
reading s«U-concept as the basts for reading instnicUon, and ^ 

' to aiuBi^ze, tt^or« and after the treatment t>^;riodttli&ini3CU0S^ 
of the subjects to determine if the use of the language experi- 
ence lesson strategies ^ad any effect on the quality or the quan- 
tity <rf the subjects' miscues. FUr^h^r, the reading self-con- 
cepts of the subjects were itnalyz«<t before and aftefr the 
ti^tment period tq determine if there was a chan^* 

* Th« data for this research were obtained by analyzing^ 
oral reading mlscUes of the five subjects u^lng the Reading 
Mi»Ctt< Invetitory QRMl) (Goodman and Burke. 1972). A mlscu* 

* It t_dtviaUon between the reader's oral re^onse and the 
prirtt^a ihaterlaU In analyzing a reader's mlsc^ues it is pos* 
tlUtt to m^sure the variables surrounding the miscues both 

^ q^^Utiv^ly and qMalitaUveiy* \* 
. A mlew of the literature provided background fhto the 
area ol the sell, seH-cvneepjt an4 overall aehlevenient, self- 
f^on^ept and reading, lanpage experience approach to reading 
andth feReadingMiscue Inventory ^ 

U(Km completion of the tr.eatment period and the analysis 
of tiw pre- and post-RHfrs. it was found thit the five subjects 
had made gains in their ability to utilise the three cueing sys* 
temalacilitatlng an increase in the^^qjiallty of mi^cues, and d^. 
crcMinf the quantity c^tniscues. Concomitantly^ the data ice- 
ftftcW an increase in the^sobjects^ reading self-concept, 
. e^^eciaiiy with respect to reading i n the presence of an4 for 

ft was concluded that the stu<^ provides an alternative ap- 
proach to reading instruction Uiat utilizes the Inherent language 
ol tin subject and that reading programs for the uppenelemen- ■ 
iar^ sfeuient with a poor reading self*concept need not be pre- 
ewtadas a skitl-orlenled process alone* but dealt with as a 
mviiiing-based. Interactive languages and thou0it.process*"Tfte 
itu^ wo provided evidence that the readlttg self-c^cept se- 
jnantjb differentlnt scale created for this study can be utilized 
as an effective tool in classrooms to measure children's read- 
inf .Mlt*'concept as a tool in program assessment froiin^tho il- 
ftcftlve standpoint. « - ' 

It it recommended that this study, uelng th^ RMI a diag- » 
ftOsUe reading instjniiment anMTe. reading self'concept seman-^ 
- tic tfilerentlal sc^le might be*extended, uslKg dllferent locale, 
r^'tocibecononilc and ^ade-level populations* Mt ts recocsmfnded 
t^tiie Uttidy be earthed out tn an experimental design* 



AUDHORy TRAINING; EFFECT ON AUDITORY DISCIUM- 
INATION, LISTENI^JG COMPREHENSION, AND READING 
ACHIEVEMENT ^' * / ^ 

GICK, Banda Ann Wlllging, ^ * 

Fordham University, 1977 ^ ' 

* 

Mentor: , Carolyn N, Hedley . 

The purpose of this study was to determine the effects of an, 
auditory memory training program on auditory discrimination, 
listening con^prehenslon, itnd reading achievement .of primary 
students 'Mth Inadequate auditory 'discrimination. 

The subjects were selected fron^ a total population of 111 
first-grade children in a pubtie school system located in a sub'^ 
vabBXi community in Bergen County,^ New Jersey, popula- 
tion was representative of English -speaking children from a- 
middie-class comn^unity, The^tudy f^opulation includ^Oi subr 
jects who were tdentif ted as having inadequate auditory dlscj^im 
ination and as npt receiving supplemental instruction, - 

The materials employed in this investigation tiiicluded:* ^ 
(1) the Auditory Discrimination of Phonemes Te^, construclid 
by' the investigator to assess each student'^ auditory dlscrlti^'^ 
Ination abll'lt^r (2) the Durrell Ustening-Ifcading Series, .Prl*- 
tnary Level, to ass^ifs e^^h stud ei^rs listening ability, (3) the 
MetropoHtan Achte^ment Test , Prlrtftr, to assevs each stu- 
dent's reading at^ility, and "{4) the Auditor y^TraJn In g^Prograjp- . 

The subj^ts were assigred fo control arid experimental « 
groups. The control groups, which indued '2I'childrehj main- 
tained their regul^ly scheduled academic program. Tl^ex- 
periniental groups, which included 40 children, receivedt^ 
Auditory Training Program^ consisting of 30 twenty-minute 
daily lessons.^ ' ^ ^ 

The'data collected according to pretest -pjostt est dcsigit « 
%ere analyzed by means of a series of analyses^of covarlance* 
The findings of this^ study Ji^ere as fbllows: t TAere wte a sig- 
nificant dtffereiice at the JOl level between the adjusted postr ^ 
test scores of control and' expei^i mental grpuf^ pn^achievei^ent 
in auditory dlscrimlnatloap The x^suHs favored tHi^tfjqpert^ 
mental group. 3, T^bere was no significant dlfferwtce betwaen 
the a4fsiMid pcettest scores of control and experimentail ^iq^ 
on addevement in Ustetijng coniprehenslon. 3. '^re no 
significant luffercnee between the adjusted poattest scores of 
control and e^iperimental groups on achievement In rondingv 

Wlthin.the limUs-ppsed by the measuring devices, the dtirft* 
tiofLof the ^tudy,'arid the sample, ^e follcwjng condo^ions 
.were reached:, L The Au^fttory Training ^ogram did contribute 
. afgnif Icantly to achievement in the ability to dlscrincilnate^n the 
auditory mode at the first "grad^ level. 2, ^The' Auditory Train^ 
ii^ JProgran^ did not ccAjiribute slgrdficantly iHt achfevement in 
. listening comprehension or, reading at the ^rst -grade le^l*-^ 

The present ^study suggested that children, encountering 
difficulty lif discriminating in the auditory mode, be STcpoeed 
, to ^stematie training in audltoVy memory In order to develop 
' adequate ability £n aijditory discrimination. It further demon' 
straied tliat it is not worthwhile to include an intensive, sye- 
tematic training progra^ in auditory memory bi^yond what r 
fW^ed In cony^ntloi^ curriculums with thQ ai^ of hcreaelng. 
rekSlng ability or listening afaaiity. 

Order No. 77-28,C79, 233 pages- 
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The Problem 

Th^ primary purposes of th^ study^cre to d^t^mint tho - 
'objectives or middle s^hool'reading programs through research 
and lit^rahir^ relative to the middle ^^chool concept, ti>e t^^K* 
ii7g of r«adin$ In general, and the middfe school program in par- 
ticular. SecoTtdly, a proposed a^aessri^ent was sent to experts 
in rva^ing at the national level fpr theilr revfaw flnd critique. 
The pitrpo]»4» of this fttage of Ihe study lyas to refine the p^o* 
posed assessment Jtiased upon the input of n^lonally recoguized 

' teadifig specialists. At the same time the resaarcher was to 
dfterjnlne if general agreement could attained from reading 
spectallet9 at the national level toyrhat constituted desirable 

Oreading program objectives. Next, the writer' was to deter* 
mine how level of achievement of middle school reading > 

^Tocram^ in^e State ofConnectlcut compared with level of 
reefimmendation by..r^ad|ng speclal^s at the national level. 
■ The final major purpose of the study ^was to determine how , 
Aana^ement tedini^ekat the middle school level compared 
with Management By Objectives practiced currently being in* 
troductd fofublic sd^ool administration. < 

Procedures 

From an examination of literature and research, stalements 
of object! ve^ were tentatively established by the researcher as 
desirable reiiding program c^|ectiv6(s for mfddte school read" 
Id; progranis. The tentative stateitients were then submitted 
to 21 reading specialists at the national level tor the purpose 
ot ranking Iheir Importance, gathering suggest lons» and in gen-' 
eral to refine the reading program needs assessment instru-' 
meat Ninety percent returns were'attaiaed from th£ residing 
specialists at the national level. ^ 
' The assessment was ' to 73 Identifiable Connecticut 
miildle sctiools to be comj^. by a reading spec ialist or con* 
* Sit! taut or by a team of such personnel wher^ more than one 
^ cxifted on H given staff, tn cases where neither read'ing spe* 

he"^jnc 
U 7^ of 

sessments were completed and returned 



claltdt or consultant existed, the^^jnclpal was aslced to aceom* 
pllsh the a ss^^sjnent Overall 7^ of the middle school bs* 



Conclusions 



Conclasion.One* The writer discovered middle school read* 
ing program objectives to be Ih harmony with the middle school 
concept which emphasized meeting the needs of students as in^ 
^ dlvidualsl Additionally, the writer found that a middle school 
'nMd» asf^ssment instrument, receiving over^l endorsement by 
riding Specialists at the national level, could be developed. 

Concto^ion Two. Data received from Connecticut middle 
schools led the writer to conclude that a device^ j;>inpointing 
process Objectives leading to the attainment of fiven product 
objectives, could be highly dtafniosllc relative to the determ|na* 
tlon oil key weak objective areas* 

Conclusion Three> Nihefy percent of the product objectives^ 
received a level of achievement sif^lficantly less than level 
of recommendation a&revealed through the Chi Square tests- 
of .significance. This suggested a great deal has yet to be 
accompllfhcd to bring about improvement to reading program;)^' 
at iHt mkfdie school levc). 



ConclusioLt Four. The study uncovered a clearly defined' 
need for research ni. and Ihc subsequent designing ot manage- 
ment techniques curricula j^t ihe univerEltv^graduate-echoolT 

Itvel In departments of reading for preF'^ing reading con- " 
^ carry'out IheJr leadership responsibilities 

withiiTschool systems. Besides having expertise within the ' 
area of reading, the consult aht/d(l;ect or must have manage- 
ment knowhoy based upon systematic study ,of the area. 

n'^^lr- ^<=hool respondents-having 

the t tie of consultant served^ln the same capacity as reading 
specjisilist. It is vital to reading program improvement that 
three levels be in,bperation; program director, consultant 
and specialist each with roles ippropriate to position 
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This study examined two related problems! (1) Does.fontin/ 
gent music Instruction act as reinforcement for reading behav* 
lor in the^classfocm? (2) What Is the effect of contingent \ ^ 
music* Instmbt ion on music performance achievement levels? 
Fifty-four stibjecta were selected frtfm among all fourtbgraaers 

^n two schools in an Inner-^city school district In the northn V 

'east^n part of the United states. Itiey were selected oathe\ 
cotnlbined basis of the folfowlngt (1) music aptlbide^ (2) tnter^ - 
esrtn playing a band Inslrument, (3) parental interest, and i 
(4) classroom tea (^ers ' recommendation. * ^ .1 

One class of 27 stut^ent^for each of the two schools was.-.. | 
formed to rej!:elve music instruction from ak itinerant music 

,teacner. One class^ was designated as experlm^nlal group; thf 
other as control groupr The experimental grtnip was deter* 
nilned to be at least one delayed in reading by standardizi k 
reading achievement test« The control gro«tp was on 'grade I 
level" or more In reading,, "fhe Metropolitan Heading A cfal^or 

"ment Test and the Watklns*>Farnui1i Music Performance Scal^^ 
were administered as pre* and posttest mc'asttred>of reading 
a<4^levemeit and music performance achievement^ respectively, 

A reversal design was combined vrith a non-^equlvaleilt ex* 
perlmental'control design to observe ^roup reading compre* 
honslon performance under no relnforcenjent ;ind continjfent 
reinf<)rcement conditions, Ihirlng the tsK^-o baseline (no reinforce 
meni) phases^ experimental subjects completed goading com* 
pretiensioq, problems based on short reading passages. Hieir 
rate Of correct answers during tlie forfy* njjinute reading period 
was computed daily. All subjects received music Instruction 
dalty^ nou' contingently, during bas<4lne phases. Daring the . 
twotreatmcni'Vhases (contingent reinforcement with music 
instnictlon)^ experimental subjecis meeitng Individual d^ly 
criterion in reading received music Instruction In jhe pfuslc 
room' Control subjects did reading problems under the^same 
conditions asthe experimental pubjGCJts^ except that their mustc 
Instruction 53? always received non * con tin gent ly^ 

Analyses of the twenty dally reidlng ichievement mf^a^nr.is 
revealed stgnlflcar^t differenees between tiie no reinforcement 
and contingent relnfcurcem^ conditions (p < .01) and between 
:he experimental and control groups during the contingent, refl^ 
forcement phases (p < Ml). Analyses of the prete^ri>osttest 
reading achievement dma revealed u Significant difference be* 
tween groups at pr^t^t and no difference at posttest. Analyses 
of pretest posttest .music performance nchievc ment- revealed 
DO significant dlK^eti^es bet^vcen^aup3. ^uslc Instruction 
was found to be^n effective reinforccr for Increasing actual 
dally reading iferWmancx . Contingent music Instruction dl^ 
not affeci music performnncc, 

8 



■ A STVrjfy OF THE RELATIONSHIP OF ELEMENT^tRV 
MlNlSTpAtrVE READING TASKS TO ADMINISTRATIVE 
BACKGHOUHDS - , Order Na 1731622 : 

VUTreON, Carol MiHer^hJ)^ George Peabot^^ College for 
-^Teachers; 1577~134pp. Major- Professor:' Wltlls Furtwengler 

' * The purpose of this study; wa? to investigate .the relation- 
ship betw^eit the background of elementary administrators and 
th^ administrative function, \^hich relates to elementary read- 
ing program^ Th* administrative funttions u-ere defined as 
fa) planning* ^) eoordlnatlng, '(c) eommunieating, and (d) eval- 
uating. The ti^aekground of elemenUif administrators u^s de- 
nned as: (a) teaehlng €Xpei'Ienee af the elementary level* - 
(bl atointstrative experience at the ele^nentary level, and 
(e) completed college credit hours which relate to reading. 

^n*indiH%tentt ^Eleme ntary Administrator's Reading Task 
SurvAv* (EARTS)« was developed to measure an adminislra- 
tor* legree of invotvemcnt and sey-perceived level pf effec- 

^ tlveness In tite four defined actminlstratlve function areas. Tfie 
EAlfTS contained 24 Items with stx items developed for each 
of the four categories: planning, coordi^tingi communicating. 

: and evaluating. * ' - , . ^ 

_The hypothesis was as foHou's: The a tfmifilst trior's back- 
ground Vp'III not be slgnUicantdy related to adminUtrative func- 
tions ^'ithin the elementary reading program. 

The results wer<^ as follows: L Etemeatary teachin^^ ex- 
perience of principals vizs imcrseiy stgnificantiy related to 
the principals def^fee of involvement in the ijlgnning of an ele- 
mentary reading program at the .Of level. 2, Length of ele- 
mentary tea<^)lng experience of principals ^vas inversely sig- 
nificantly related the degree of the principal's self-pereeived 

"level of effectiveness in planning the elemt^ntary rending pro- 
gram at the ,05 level/ 3, Lengtth of -administrative expertenee 
was significantly related to the degree of the prlticipal's in- - , 
voivement in planning the elementary reading program at .^e 
.05 leveL 4, Lengttuof administrative experience was signifi- 
cantly related to the degree of the prinelpAl's seif-E}ereelved 
level oI*effectiveness in pfanning the elementary* reading pro- 
gram at the ,0i level. 5/ Number of completed college credit 
hour> in reading anti readtng related courses vl^s significantly 
r^latedfto the d«grce of the principal's involvement tn planning 
the elementary reading; program at the .01 leveL G. Number 
of completed cotiege credit hours in reacting and readtng re- 
lated courses was significantly related to Ih^ degree of the 
princii^al's self-perceived effectiveness in planning the ele- , 
mentaty^ reading program at th'^ ,05 Jei'sl. 7. Number of com- 

' pleted credit hours in leading and reading related courses 
was signifleantiy related to both the principal's degree of in- * 

~ voivement and self -perceived level of effectiveness in coordi- 
nating* communicating ^ and ^lannlng the elementary reading 
program at the .01 level. ^ , 

The forn^la'for the Pearson product- moment correlation 
coefflqientt attest scoring and ttem anatysU. and a multiple 
regression analysls.were utilized. AiphA scores completed 
were as follows; Planning — .7811, Coordinating- -.73 66, Com 

■ mV'iicating --.B22Q, and S valuating — .7379, The alpha of the 
totni Instrument was .02?i, , ' 
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THE EFFECTS OF TRAINING OR PERFORMANCE OF ELE- 
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t » ■ 

As stu/]en< tutoririg is belngused to supplement classroom 
Instruction^ pjieparatlon of tutors ha^^come a concern In pro-*; 
gram implementation. The presentstudy was designed lo com- 
pare dtfferenllal effects offour'types of tutor trainlngpn tlie 
performance of tutors and on the reading gains of tutors and 
tutees, The^study addressed three major questions! (1) To 
what extent are skills Emphasized In training applied in the tu- . 
tortal se^tting? (2} Do types of training differentially^^fect 
sight ';vord gain^ achievef^? and (3) What tutor behaviors are 
mosf associated with tutee achievement? ' 

First, second* and thir<i graders from two, open-space public 
schools were referred lo receive assistance In reading. Teach- 
ers also recommended foufth, fifth, and sixth graders to serve* 
as tutors. Seventy-two pa^s were randomly selected from 
those referred^d randomly asslgne<i to one of four training 
conditions: Inst rue tionsl^- interactive, Combined, or Minimal. 
Tutors In the first thr^e groups attended separate series of six, 
40-minute training workshops conducted by the researcher^ 
Wjorkshop treatments used c^ijiparable methods and differed 
only in the typesi of skills emphasized. Tutors in the fin^^ 
grot^p received only the minimal jdirections given to all tutors 
prior to meeting their tutees. » ^ ' , 

All t^itees were Individdnlly pretested or^reading Fry^ list 
of Instant Wbrds. The first 50 words^i^sed by each tutee were , 
prepared on flas hoards/ for tutorial use." ^Tutors were pretested 
on the word lists of t^eir tutees* Reading ability was assessed 
in terms of an absolute (words read correctly) apd a profii^ienqy 
measure^( words borrectly p^r'mkiute). r 

Tutoring palrs Avorked for five^ 20Tminute sessions over a 
twO'^week period. /^Each lesson was lape recorded by the tutor. 
All students wer^ posttested on their respective word lists. ^ 
Five* four-minute time samples were extracted systematic^ly , 
from the tapes of each tutor. Five trained raters scored verlial ^ 
betiavior^ of tutors by recording frequencies in 16~performailee 
categories*. >^ ^ ' * ' 

Gr^mp means ^ere'^com pared for 'each dependent measure- 
using oneway analysis of varianee/ The following results were 
significant at the .05 level: (1) tutors with Instructional and. 
Combined training differed from those with MUilmal training 
in that they used more gaming but required fewer tutee re^^ 
sponsesi (3) tutors M^ith Instructional and Combined training 
used more gaming than tufdrs with Interactive training but they 
less frequently pronounced words for tutees or used other less 
common techniques^ (3) tutoi:s with Instructional training seofed 
highest (r. number of different activities ineltlded and use of 
tracing ir.d writing techniques. ^ ^ * 

On the foll^twing measure^^ tutors did not differ signlfie^Uy 
as a function tOf training; (1) pi^ise, correcting and re-present- 
ingt and encouragement; (2) frequencies of Introductory, drill, 
and time sampling activities; (S) number of different teaching 
techniques; (4) frequencies of phonies, using and defining^ and ^ 
visual -spelling !eehnlqu«s. Whether progress was evaluated 
In absolute or proficiency terms^ tutor training had no signifi- 
cant effect on reading gains achieved by either tutors or tutees. 

Multiple regression analysis was' used to identify significant ' 
predictors of tittee achievement. Five of the six most powerful 
predictors of number of words mastered were hegatlvely cor- 
related with achljsvement: praise, correcting and re -presenting* 
introducing words, drilling, and time sampling. , The single 
positive predictor of words mastered was the number of tutee 
responses per lesson. Variables found to account for variance 
in tutee proficiency gains Included the number of tutee respOnseSt 
^he use of less typical reading techniques* and gaming as posi- 
tive predictors. Phonics* cncouragem£nly>and the number of 
different lesson activities were negatively related lo proficiency 
gains. 

it was concluded that training its j)rovided and evaluated had , 
only limited effectiveness. High productivity of tutors with only 
minimal training suggests that formal preparation may not be 
necessary. Order Ko. 77-28,702, 141 pages. 
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THE EFFECTS OF A CREATIVE RE ADIflC^ PROGRAM 
EMPHASfZlNG THE RELATIONSHIPS OF LANGUAGE 
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The purpose ot this stutJy was to detcrnttnc tlie fffecis of 
a cre^Uive reading proeram, which emphasised the relation- 
ships of lang^9ge as a m^ans for elaborating on slory eontent, 
on the ereattve thinking abilities and reading eompr^ hens ion 
of selected fourth and nfih grade student's, 

"So^rrty-clght fourth and fifth grade sttKlents frDUi TCinsicy 
Bl^me^iary^^bool in Bibb County, 4jeorgia,' were randomly as- 
sienedWtwo trcTatm^nt groups for alO-week tralnfng perioii, 
**Tfte T^e^tment I Gn^^ pdrtletpated In the ereatlve reading 
pro^ram^ and the Treatment SOroup continued their usual in* 
Struetion a^ outline^ In the Houghton Mllf lin series. 

TIsc initial equality of the treatment groups in knoMedge of 
tte basle relationships of language, the creative thinking abili- 
ties of fluency, flejclbillty, and originality-, and literal an^ In* 
ierenttal eompreKenslon was determined lay atlminlstering the ^ 
P/S lanpiage 7nvenio ry, the Totranee Tests of Creati ve Think * 
"ir^ Verbal Form A, and the ^Tew Deve lopmental Reading Test 
for ' Entermediate Grades (4, 5, 6)^ form A. 

After 10;veeks of training^ posttests were admlnisle.red on 

the Tocjwflee Tests ^ Ci^atlvo Ttitnhing . . . . .._ 

lje\y Developmental Reading Test for Intermediate Gra 



the 



Form B/and three ereative reading tasH^ designed by the In- 
vestl^tor— the Asking Task (isKing questions about wh^tthe 
fltory does not tell), the ^dd\ng l^sk (adding new ld§as to btory 



content), and the Changing Ta^ (modify 



lng,or changing stpry 



content). The originality of the Adding knd Changing Tasks 
wa« assessed by Torranee's Suppjementary Storing GuUfe f^ 
the Evaluation of Orieinalil y ^d lntereM , * 

A one-way analysis of variance waa/used to determlne,the 
differences between treatment group^jin the dependent rar4* 
aBles Of creative thinking and reading comprehension. An alpha 
level ijtf .05 wa^ required to reject the 10 null hypotheses re- 
laWto these vartabjes, 

Pearson's product moment correlation coef/lcle*its were ' 
computed to establish inter-scorer rtjliability on the three 
creative reading tasks and the originality ol the Adding and 
Changing Tasks, - 

Staiistleal analyses of th^ data yloldfcd iJie following results: 
X. Students Toarticipating in (he Creative Reading TrainVig Pro- 
gram perfQnned significantly better on two of ihe three cre- 
ative reading, tasks: asking qoestton:; aboui what thc .£ti>r\' dt^c^ 
jiot tell (F«n,8^, p < ,01) and ni*U^^hg ciianycs or modllicrition 
of story conti-nt (F^8*13, ]> < ,01)* 2, The true diffcrcnoe be- 
tween students panicipatint* in the Creative Rt-attliii; TrulninP 
Urogram and those iwrticlpating in iti(* Basal Rfadin(i Proi^rani 
on the third 'creative' roadmg task, the addition of idv^s to story 
content^. £^iuldjiot Ijc detcrmim^U because oUlic iailuivvof \t 
of the bas^il reading gvoop ami three of (he creative reading 
groMp to follow accurately the dir4?ctlons on the task, 3« Sko* 
denls participating in tl/e Cri^atirc Readinc; Tr^inin^ Program 
scoted significanUy t^ctter on dio on$;inallty'^[ the Creative 
Rcaiiing Chancing Task (F^ll,99. p < ,01), 'However, lht.^e was 
no ,signlficant difference bcwei^ ihc eiceatiiT r<':utfng treatnK*nt 
grmtp (MsZ.OS) aiui the basal readiog ii-oatnunu ctroup(Mv2,03) 
on the criginality of ifm Creative Rending A&kin(^ Task^4, Mean 
dlifcrenccs bet\wcen students in the creative re:*ding troumionl 
group (MsI26.92j M=33»5, Ma6S,61)Vn(t the basal reading treat- 
ment (ffoup (M=j106*83, M=3l,38, M^49.35) on the crcatiiv 
' thinking abiUtics of Huency, ric::tblllty, and originality' rospec* 
tlvely *vcre not statistically significant, 5, DlfiereTircs be- 
tween the creative reading treatment group (Ma!}0,03p Ma3a*05) 
and the basnl reading treatment group (Ma39.45, .\h25,S8) for 
literal and Inferential coniprehenslon respectively-^ re not 
siaiisticfttly significant. 1^ 

The results suggest that aspects of creative rea^fing, as de* 
fine<l tn this etodVp con be tauf^t. 



AK INVESTIGATION OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEJ 

JO!JCEPT OF READING AKD ACHIEVEMENT TN READING 
^ I Order No, 773217^ 

MARTIN, RVta Jean, Ph.D, Texas J^^:^l UnlversltVp 107^, '^Upp, 
Chalrm^:^ Dr, Joseph lllka . " - 

The study addressed,thci qwstion: Doos a planned program 
designed to facilitate ihc development of pupils' concepts of 
reading r^esult in imptovfd reading achievement? In-order to 
, investigate the question^he following research statenients 
, were expfored: 1, Major research statement: Third, graiSe 
^ ' pupils- participating in a planned program designed to facilitate 
the development of a functional concept oi reading sl^ow greater 
reading achievement than third grade pupils not participating 
An the program, 2, Ancillary research statement: Teacher 
Identified lower and middle rcadlng^level thir4 grade pupils 
participating in a planned program designed to faclHlate th^ 
developmenrof a functional concept of reaaing show greater * 
, Veadlng achievement galn,than third grade pupils in teacher 
identified higher reading levef third grade pupils, 
^ specific r^earch statements that^^^^ci ma}or and 
ancillary research staie^ent^gf|||Mari3bd as follows! 
Third grade pupils participating in a planned program designed 
to farilltate the4evelopment of^arfunetlooal concept of reading , 
exhibit higher test scored in riding comprehension, reading ^ 
vocabuiat7p reading accuracy, reading rate, and concept of ; 
reading, ^ 

A.sample of 6 third grade reading classes in a metropolitan 
school district In the southwestern area of the United States 
Tpas randomly assigned to either a control or an experimental 
ireaitnent. The experimental tjjeatment was designed to facUl" 
tate the development of a functional concept of reading and, as 
a resultp to Increase reading aci| I evement. The control treat- 
ment Involved children's literature aetl\Hties, The Instruments 
used for measurenc^nt were thj fowa Test of Basic Skills, the 
Gllmore^ral Reading TesL and the Concept of Reading Inven - 
tory_ >~Piyil gains In reading ye repass essed in. comprehension, 
vocabulary, accuracy, rale, and ^c<incept hf reading. The data 
wereJ" analysed using a 2 X 3 anal^isls of covariance. 

The analysis of the data revealed no differences for the 
treatment effect between the co;itr6l and the experimental 
groups as measured by the instruments. However, Hp<,071 
level. nf significance for the ti^eatmeni effect was found in com- 
prehension as measured the Gil mo re Oral Reading Test * 
Treatment "by 'level Interactions at pc.OS were found for the 
Cllmore Oral Rej^dtng Test comp re liens Ion, accuracyp and rate 
tests, and the Iowa Test of Basic SHlUs vocatniiary subtest. 



A STUDY or THfi EFFECfrVENESS OF SELECTED PRO- 
GRAMS IK. tROlJUCING' STUDENT CAi:s& IN ACHIEVEMENT 
IN READING AND GMLLIHG . * Order No. 7732132 



AN ANALYSIS OF THE LF./ELS OF COMPRLIiENSfON RE- 
QUIRED BY QUESTIOIVS TEACllEH;S' MANUALS Or 
SELECTED BASJC READING TEXTBOOKS 



"MErEaSJ' Marr Hou't^e, Ed.D. The UntversUy of Nebraska - 
Lintoln, 1977/ 83pp. ^Advi^er: RosaUe Farley 



* ' Purpose / 

The purpose o£Jt^^ Investigation was to determine tho rela- 
Uve effeetlvenes^f:-. <l) Projeet INSTRUCT AlM;ay I, (2) Proj- 
ect IN*STm^ Array jp aud (3) the R6ughton MiEfiin, 1971, 
^leadifig Series in producing student gains in aehleveznent in 
the ar^as of reading aud spelling* The dependent variables 
were^rcadin^ and spelling and the independent variable W^s 
reding pethod* The ct^variate was general mental ability. 



i Procedures , ■ 

Seven elementary scliODlsf^in the PapilUon Public Schools, 
PapUUOn, Nebraska, and seven eiementar>' schools in the Lin- 
coln Public Schools, Lincoln. Nebraska, were involved in this 
study. The student population represented were those students * 
wha\had been ertroUed as first and second graders In the se- 
,lect^ schools during the 1974-1576 school term* 

T^e Inj^truments usetl consisted of the achievement tests 
and t«st9 of general mental ability in use in the selected school 
districts. Therefore^ Lincoln Public School subjects were ad- 
ministered the Metropolitan Achievement Test for Primary-^, 
Ll9vel G, and ihe Otl$ Lennon Mental Ability Test, Elemenfory 
1 Level, Form J* the PapilUon Rubllc School subjects were 
administered the Scieace Researcp Associates Achievement 
Scries, Level 1* Form E, Primary Edition, and the Science Re- 
. search Short Test of Educational AblUty. "Subjects, from both 
* schogl dhtrtcts were admlnlsteredUhe spelling subtest of the 
Wide iUfi^e/ Achievement TesL \ 

The dat^ for this study were aaakzed using a multivariate 
analysis of/covarlanee with general l^ental r.btlity as lie co- 
variate,.t / i 

I \ . . 

I ' Findings I 

i . The Pearson product moment coi^relation coe^lclent re* ' 
vealed sjfiared variance existed betweemthe varlrOjles (Rea^ln*, 
Word Knowledge, and Spelling) and the cofarlatc (iQ). 2* t'^o 
ste^dfo^ F ratio computed 9n the data from both distrkts 
was signlficunt for Speltlnglmt not for Reading. 3. The stcp- 
down F, ratio was not significant for Wor^ Knowledge when the 
data from one district were computed. ^The Scheffc Multiple ^ 
Comp a rlsori Results indlc"*ed Array IJ^/tuc^ents performed sig- * 
nlftcantly hi^inr oa Spelling than did ArTay\I and'Hou^lrton 
Mifflin students in the Lincoln Pq}>lic Schools. The mean 
scored adjii^ted tor the covariate revealed Array I students 
performed significantly higher on Siielllng thin did Array ii 
students In the PapUlion Public School^'^.^ ^ 

^ • Conclusions 

I, The shared variance betu'cen Rcadinp and IQ higher 
th^ the shared varlaneo between Spelling and IQ .as moa^ured 
t>y the instrumen*6 u^ In this study, 2. Tljoro no slgniFi- 
ca^ dijffcrcnce in student gains in fading and Word Knowledge 
achtevoment betwo«ti students in Project INISTRUCT Array I, 
Proicct INSTRUCT, Array ii, and Elouphton MlfninAmi; Read- 
in,i^ Series^ 3. There was a $if!nifleant difference ln\Spelitiig ' 
aclilovement between students In Array 1, Array II, aWlIouj^hton 
Milflln, i97lf Readin{^ Series. The findings were IneoneluslvO 
since tHe ftlgnHleant ctlfferenee favored Array f \n onmdistrlcl 
and Array If in ttte other district, \ 



\ 



Ite e omm ondat Ions 



I IK Is reeommended: l* Existing dissemination ^nd trainlug 
materials for the INSTRUCT spelling component Should W re- 
vt«cd and-^phasis should be placed on dissemination of the* 
spelling options of the Project INSTRUCT Array 1 and Ar^ay H, 
i. Consideration should be given to development of creative and 
pi^ieation writing activities suitable for Interest centeca w €tx' 
}nd Qnd maintain student spelling skills. \ 



NNICllOLSON, Janice L, Ed,a 
Mississippi State University, 1977 
^ . . ■ 

Director: Dr. Aubrey ghelton « 

The t>urpose of this study was to determine the tevels of 
comprehension required by the dlscusslo^ questions included 
in the teachers' manuals that ac com pat^y/s elected l>asic reading < 
series for fourth) grnde, ' , 

Four basic reading texts were chpsen for study. Ninety 
questions from each text w«re randomly seJec^ed and cXa«sif;^ 
according to the categories imiludcd In the Barrett'Taxonoiny 
Cognitive and Affective Dimensions of Reading Con^ prehension. 
Quesllnns chosen for classification were rated independently by 
. three Waters, All three raters had training in classifying ques- 
tions according to the Barrett Taxontmiy. 

Question 1 : The first question concerned the levels of thlnls- 
ittg that sho'Ud be Evoked when pupils arc asked to respond lo 
■ the discussion questions included In the tea'^hers^ manuals of 
the four basic reding series studied. Category frequencies 
of tiie r^ings were compiled and percentages of the levets of 
question>were calculated. Results of this classification imply 
that a majority of the discus^yon questions in the teachers^ man-^ 
uals studied re<itilred an.cxpected response on the Literal ISvel 
fit thinking. ^ ' * * ' 

" Qutfstion^: The Second question was coneerr.ed with the ex- 
tent to which the questions in the teachers' manuals emphasize " 
the higher levels of comprehension^ Results of the classlfica-^ 
tlon were divided into higt^Jlevel and low level responses Juid 
percentages were calculated. High level responses included ^ 
those questions judged to be In the categories of Reorganization, 
inferential Comprehension, Evaluatinn, and Appreciation, jjo^ 
level responses were tliose questions Jud^ted to be in the cate- 
^ry ofXiteral Comprehensloi*; Results of these data indicated 
ttta^ a majority of the noostlons emphasized the lower level ' 
thinking pjfocesses. Mostof the'higherjcvel thint^ing questions 
itero judged to be ir. the Vnferentiai Comprehension category. 
Relatively few quesiii/ri=. v^ere classified in the other dc^Sitt^d 
l^iPier lovel'cafegories of Reorganization, Evaluation and Ap- 
preciation. 

] Question 3: The tiiird question was designed to determlae 
if a stjitTsUcally significant difference In the numl^er of literal 
(evel aad high level questions betv,*een basic series existed, 
A ehi-squaiD nnalysls was performed to determine if n stalls- 
fiealiy sKinificnpt difference existed. Computer program 
pliiCill w.'ui usod. The eW-fjquare analysis showed a slj:nifi- 
cant differenc!? hetween f^nc of the series reprc'ic^ntod.and ail 
ibf theo(h*jr iSeries stnd-ed. Order Nn. 77-2^^502, GG paf^s. 
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THE^ EPI^<;tS op summer VACATlOf^ OK READING 
RETEiaiON Order No. 7730653 

PERE2, Samiiel Arthur, Ed.D. Utah State University, 1977, 
13dpp. Ma}or Professor: Ur. L. G&UJQ^nsoiV ' 

This BiM^ w«iB designed to assess the effect of the iummtr 
vacftticvn^ period on t\ie overall reading s^blHty antl specific 
re^din^/abilit? of first, second^ thtrd, fborih and ti&li grade 
ctdldren, as m*aaur«d by n^i^-reference^and crtterl'on- 
refera^sd r^adln; Xttii^ 



/ 



Mothod ^ / 

Subjects in the stud^ were 64 first, second, third, fourth i 
and RtXh gradd children enrolled in the Edith Bowen Laboratory 
Sthcpt Logan, Utah. The si]b]ectj» were ^dnilniste red ihe^ 
^atoi'MacGinitie Readiitg Test , Primary A to flr^t graders; 
Primary B to second graders^ Primary C to thir^l graders, 
an^Siirvey D to foorth and Jtifth graders, rihe Wisconsin Testa 
eading Skill Devalopment jt Levels C,and D, were^dmiji-'' 
fstered to the si«}jects Jor the level or levels for wtllch 
r^celvtd readin^Wt ruction during the School year^ The test* 
l»t was conducted 2 weeks prior lo and 2 weeks after the ernn:, ^ 
mer vacation period4. analys;is of variance statistical treats. \ 
n^ent was 'used to analyse the data. 

. \ ! . ■ .) 

Conclusions and Implications i / 

No significant ilif/erences were found between the mean^'' 
and variance test scores on the Gatea^-MacGinltte ReadioK 
Tests . \ J~ 

StgnlOcant differences were found between the' mean spring 
SJld till test Scores on tt^o of the 3Ct Wisconsin Tests of Read - 
ing Skill l>eveloPment . Significant gains were found on the 
measures of short vowels and middle vowels. , 

After examining the percentage of subjects who were classi- 
fied as ''niastera* Achieving a score of 60^ correct or higher 
on a specific skill test) in the spring compared to the per- ' , 
centage of .subjects classified as '^masters'' in the, fall. It wad 
concluded that the difference was not great enough foJr teachers 
using objective "based reading programs to conduet n^asslv* 
retestlng of reading ^skills before beginning reading instruction 
in the falL Instead, retesting of subjects might be donjon the 
basis of leachers^ subjective Judgement. . \ 

It ^ns also concluded that sin^e a comparison of the ^rlng 
and fall mean test scores revealed a change from the mastery 
levet to Ihe nonmastery level on Ihe vowel fi:,a+l, a'^w . 
reading skill an<i the scores on the reading skills oT<\)ntmCr 
tions. Consonant VarldntSr Final Vowels, Accent, and Unac- 
cented Schwa ;«rere below the mastery level on the spring and 
fiiit jesls^ the classroom teacher should spend more time re|n-\ 
forcing these reading/SklUs during the regular ^Qhool year in 
addition to releaching or reviewing these reading skills In the ^ 
fall after the summer vacattcn. , ' 



TEACHING READlNG_rN URpAN.SClWLS^ THH RELA- 
TIONSHIP DETWEKN TLACkElt BEHAVIOR ^AND PUPIL 
ACHIEVEMENT IK READING CO.MPIlEllEKSlOK ^ 

' Order Ko, 7131503 

PRESTON, Fannie Wiley, PiitD. University of Cailfornl^i, 
Berkeley, 1977. 195pp. ^ ■ 

Research on teaching ruading hat^ been ^explicit in Its con^ 
cluslgn that the single most Impgrtant element is the teacher^ 
This study was undertaken to determine the relationship be* 
tween specific teacher te)iavl6rs and pupil achievement In read- 
ing comprehension. What ^do teacnecs do that makes a ditfer^ 
ence in pupil learning^ 4' \ 

One hundred and thirty-five thirdHgradb teachen^ In a large, 
tiirl>an, mufti -cultural sclibol district >^ere rai^ked on the;;b&sis 
of the meanlochlevement of their classes' the year priorJto the 
studyi Teachers whose classes rated at the SOtti percentile or 
above were i:^led '"higli"; the tOctchers ranked at the 24th per* 
centllc were labeled "low,*" A random sample of twenty^teach* 
ers was drawn from within these tw^ subgruups of the Eippula* . 



i of six months using a cate- 
fAn audio tape was made of 
nor^able microphone/ Pre 
^ the sludents participating 

ctor analysis ^nd regression 
i>rs were the independent* 
ep^ndent f a.riabie. Aslgnlfi- 



tion. 

* ^ Data was collected over a perlo 

gory system and a rating system, 

each observation seselon^uslng a ] 

and post test data.wa? obtained fo^ 

in the study. 
/ The data was analyzed using fd 
"analysis* Specific teacher bchavif 

variable, and pupil gain was the 1 ^ 

cant relationship (probability less than was found bctw^^n 
the composite variable 'Effedlvenesfty? the variable 'Accep- 
tancc,** and. pupil gain* 

''Effectiveness** Involved the degree to which the teacher Is 
, able to e$tablish an overall rapport with tlila class and Pl^n 
propriate and Interesting lessons. ^Acceptance" Is the degree 
to u*hlc1i the'^eacher accepts pupils' Ideas, feelings and re- 
sponses. Teachers who had positive amounts of >tKese t>ehav* 
tors had pupils with higher gain scores m reading comprehen-" 
slon. \ ■ ^ ■ - 

Patterns^ matrixes, of teacher behavior were found to isolate 
slgmflcantly to pupil behavior rattier than any single^ isolated 
behayfor. Behaviors were pr^sentjn ^achers in varying q^uan^ 
titles* When all of the variables anaj^zed in this study were 
vievd^d in combination they vfore significantly xelaced to pupil 
achievement at the *001 leveL - ' * . * 

" The sigiiificanoe of this* research lies In the degree to 
>(rhlch delivery syslems can 1>e developed t^'transiate these 
Vat^gories of teacher t>ehavlor into effective leacher education 
currl^^ulum, (2) the development of re search* based Instruments 
that ctjntalu dimensions related to pupil lea^ing^ the use of 
these mstruments in classroom observation^ and (3) tho^ten* 
tlai for teachers to do congruency testing^lthln the framework 
of the specific dimensions includcifl In -c^uch fnstrimicnts* 
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ELEMENTARY P)3P1U5' PERCEPTIONS OF READING AND 
30CttL STUDIES MATERIALS: DOES THE SEX OF THt 
MAD? CHARACTER A DIFFERENCE? 

fif^t-r No. 7800973 

SCOTT, Kathr^n Phillips, Ph.D. University ofWasbington, 
' 'U77. IZZpp* Chairp«rsanf ^ofessor James A. Banks 

ThlB experimental stu<ity examined \hc Impaet of Increased 
rtprta^nUtiofii of ferAales In nonstcreotyped rples In textbooks 
on the percj&ntjcms of female anU male elementary pupils. 
$Uty*liv6 f^In^e fort^-Me mrklc thfr^d and foarth grad- 
ert f >rUcipated by rendfng eight short &«ories excerpted from 
tociil studies and rea^ctg texts and by answerVng questions at 
Uw^d of eaeh slor^. All pvpils read ihe same ef%h\ stories 
0ve^ a period of foui weeks. Eaeh story bad t^o versions: 
OQC jwith a female main eharaeter or stimulus person and me 
male stimtilus, person. 
BUpUs Vet'e Tind^ly assigned to one of three treaiment 

* eom^tlcns,. One Ihir^d of the subjects read a majority of sior- 
, ^ let iKth female stimulus persons, one ihird read a majority 
fi^rles with male stimulus persons, ^actd one third read 
sboHes vith an equal number of fer^^^I^ and male stimulus per- 
0oes, The first, lifUi, and eifthth stories read were selected 
for Comparison to measiire the impacl ^f Ihe stories ox^r 
time, The experiment uas ^ 2($ex ofSubJecl) X 3(Treatnient 
Condition) X S^tory'Triai) facturial design repeated mea- 
on the last faclor, ^ 
thepuf^ts' terpens ei lo the stories vtcre expre :^edin 
nine <lepen<}e;U measures designed to assess their (t) evalua- 
tions of the ^tory overall, (2) evaluations of.the stimulus per- 
son, (3) predictions of tK^selves and ottter girls and boys in 
the acUvlly of the stimulus person, and (4) overall attitudes 
tovmrd women ^nU men> Analysis of variance ^Ith repeated 
measures or analysis of variance was used in six jdi£ferent 
lyptHl of analyses to ^ke comparisons among res[>onseg for 

^ t^ch dependtrnt me^^surCt Individual comparisons >^ere n'.adc 

f> ftnr^ti gidf tea nt inler actions ' 

Th^re vttt a large number of findings digmficant at the 
.01 lev(»l of Mgnffiieance. Results for the analysis of variance 
of the fltx story trials with all female or all male stimulus per-, 
fions reajl by the majority fem^Alc or majority ma^le treatmeii 
^'SToy^^ lliustrale the overall findii^gs. It \kas rei^ate<^' sbo^n 
th^i while there were no differences b^lv^n female and male 
subjects' evaluations of stories 'vith ^A\e main ch^raciicrSj ^ 
0torks with female main ch^acters were lihed si^nifiL^ntly 
more by females thdn by males {simple main effect, F-13.C73, 
dt>V207^ p < ,0001). Evaluations of the stimulus person^ ^Iso 
r^atediy'snoved that male main characters werp liked equ^illy 
by both groups, but that female main characters were rated 
iowtr by males than by females (^i'mpie main effect/ £=57. 4a, 
^•1/207, p <^.0001). 

The iln'Slngb iKdic^ted that (>upils* predictions of ^ho coald 
perform the activity of the stimiUus pei;son varied signilicaiiily 
according to the ^ex of the subject and the sex of the stimulus 
perkon. Female suDJcct^ w«re more likely to predict thA the 
«me niimbf r of girls and boys coU|d do the activity llian verc 
male subjects^ Vr'ho predicted thnt mV^re boys than giris Vr*ere 
abletodotheactidty g=24.U(\, ^"^17400, p < .OOO. Subjects 
who read female stories were more iikeiv to predict that the 
*tame numtier of girls and boys could do tfte aclivlty than v^erc 

y subjects who read male stories (r^5>7S8, dtil/400, p < ,00i)> 
Males in iliua tF il ui ore stereotypecT responses on ihe Attitude 
, Toward Women andMcnposttest tlian did females (F^U>65S, 
d|-l/81, jj < .001). . ^ 

The results clearly indicated that: (^ Male pupils de\*a^ued 
«torle8 Trtlh female stimulvis persons. They M-ere less atlractett 
thiti female pupils to femaP main characters engaged In the 
iStme t)ehavio/ as were males, (2) The presentation of female 
mafi chorac^rs increased tho likelihood of pupils estimating 
the tame nun^her of girls and bcf^s coutd perfbnn the main ac<- 
tlyity una reduced tho likelihood of pupils estimating that mostly 
twyt or, only bays could succeed In the activity. This oijtcome 
vrai true for both malo and female pupils. Implications for 
textbook publishers and future research were discussed* 
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TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OP READING PRACTICES IN 
OVERACHIEVING AND UNDERACHIEVING FLORIDA ELE - 
MENTARY SCHOOLS Order No. 7729610 

STOLL, LynnJeffe. PIj.D. University of Miimi, 1077. 20Spp. 
Supervisor: Dr. Cliarlcs Wangruni 



Purpose 

This was sn c\plontor> study dvbitlJ^ed lo t^^t ttic hypoth- 
esis that educational practices ^uuld be identified which were 
related to successful and unsucct^ssful reading programs inde- 
pendent t^f im-school studcFit backgryuwJ character 1st iCf^. The 
purpose of this study ^vas to identify exemplary primary read- 
ing practices and to examine tiie perceived actual and Ideal 
frequency of oc^ur'^enre of liiesr practices between ovrrachiev-- 
tng ^wid underachieving-trlcmentary schools. 



Prouedures 

The population consisted of 114 overachicving or undcr<- 
achieving Florida elementary schools stratified ^.^.i^por.tonately 
by school district size and matched for non-school backi^outtd 
characteristics (e*g.. number of third-grade students with 
Spanish as a first tangungOi the percentage of families wiio 
earned under $3,000, ihe percentage who were college educated, 
the percentage who were employed in a Vr-hite'-eollar job, and 
the percentage of minority students). The jg^opulation included 
only those schools In which Ihitd-grade students achieved 
higher or lower mean conimunldation skills' subtest scores 
on iiie State Assessment test produced by the Student Assess- 
ment Section of the Florida Department of Education than would 
be expected given non-school background factors. ^ 

A conceptual model of exemplary primary readiqg^ practices 
was synthesized from a reviow of the lii^ratur^an<t,a. research 
it^trument fTeac her Assessment of Reading Program^ TARP) 
was consiructed to measure perceived frequency of occurrence 
of Uieso-.exemplary practices in overachicving as opf^qsed to 
underacmeving"schoolsr"T^bors wlio had taughl in ihe se- 
lected schools for at least one year and who were as^gnedjo ^ 
aregular firsts. sccond*,'or third^^gradcetassroomwereasked 
toeot^plete theqyestionnaire (TARP)designcdby the researcher. 
Data were collected from 84 percent of the sample (N =■ 753 
teach(irs). , ^ 

To fest the relationship bclwech frequency of occurrence of 
exemplary primary reading pracliccs as perceiveu ^> class- 
room teachers and student under- or ovcrachicvemenl the data 
were saSmltted lo a muliivariaie analysis of variance. The 
' 2 X ? design classified schools "by distr^t size and student 
under- or overachivement. Thtee data subsets were analysed 
for six program components: discrepancy scores representing 
teacher dissatisfaction H^ilh the frequency d actual versus Ideal 
occurrence of the exemplary practices, scored represent- 
ing teacher perception of the aclual frequency of occurrence of 
thesje practices, and ^should bo"^ scores representing leachcr 
perception cX the ideal frequency of occurrence oX the selected 
practices. 



Conclusions, Implications, and Recommendations i 

^ Ttie following coTiclusions were drawn from the£esuits of . 
this study: 1^ Reading prot^rams in ovcrachlevlnf^^t^ools arc 
jjvrcrKvd lo bc'juorc bfmilar in a jjjjdcl of .in uX^pfary pr»* 
niar> i eadin^; pn>t;ram lhaji arc reading pr^t^^irnm^ in uiKtcr- 
acbicvlng sciiools. 2. Teachers in overachlc^vlni; schools per- 
ceive thai .-'dcqu^itt |)Ji*V4&U*ns Ut*; bccu made fi^r students 
spt^jal l<'Aii7i(i^; prob1vi:is u her cms tuat^hcr^ m tmder- 
achic'viMg ^cUH>ls f^cl Ihal Hjl.^ ijruvl^ii.ii!^ aic inadc.i^atc, 
3*^lic exemplary |jriiiiar> icadm^, i>iACtico^ s^nlhcM/.Cft from 
a review <3f e.^tpci 1 t?iami*n comprise a icflablj^JL'onccplual 
model of an>semjjhirj priiu.ii x i t^nluii; ijftii;iam, 4, Teachers 
indifferent si/c siliJol dibtntyto Uic different perceptions of 
and expectations for tbeir sclius^W ^cadlnt? pn>uranis. 

The conclusionfi from this sludv imi>ty Ujal primary reading- 
program components have bct*r ^dcj.tificd ttliicTi c^siixc manipu- 
lated ndinlnistrativety and do have a relationship to siudcnl^ 
reading aciiicvemcnt independent of non*scliool hidors, ^ 

Tho iindhigs of this investigation also tentatively suggest - 
lhat if education'^ decision makers were lo adiiorc to Ihe pro- 
-^Hinmtttic gMtdclincs specified by rcadhig rxpcrls, student ' 
achicvofnent miglil be Increased In undcrnchicvlng clementnry 
schodls. 
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THE SUiTABILIT^OFREADiNG AND LANGUAGE TEXT- , 
BOOKS: IN nEG.UtD T&^TUUENT READING LEVEL 

Order No. 773H34 

THOMPSON, Parley Dean, Ed.D. Brigham Yt^ung Univer^itj, 
1977. 137or. CKiirmar: M K. Campticli i 

The purpose of this study was to determine tlic suitability 
of Ihe second, fourth, f^nd sixth prade lant;uage and reading text- 
books by compaiTin^ their level of readability as measared by . 
the Fry Reaaabllity Formula wi#h the Comprehensive Test of 
Basle Skills test scores of the corresponding students in the 
Slei-ra Sands Unified School Di^tfiet. The. Fry Formula was ap- 
plied to the Harpei* and Row bassl readVng textbooks and to the 
Patt«ms of Lanfiuage textbooks by American BooU Company. 
Thfi fall 1075 ECTBS) reading and language achievement scores ■ 
of-the eorresQfOnding etudexits were used.. It was concluded that: 

(1) the secojid^grade reaalng textbook. Strand 2, u^as not suitable 
for the average second grade students* f ei;dlng irstrtictlon. 

(2) the second gxadev language book should not be up^d for laii' 
guage instruction with the average second grade students, (3) the 
fourth and si?rth grade reading atid language textbooks axe suit- 
able for the students' instruction in their corr^^sponding grades. 

/ 

' / 



THE EFFECT OVER TIME OF PICTURES ON THE AC- 
QUlSmON OF SIMILAR AND OL^^IMILAR SIGHT WORDS 
BY PflEREADERS Order No. 7732393 

ODE, Carol Ki-ug^r, Ptita En>ory University, 1977. 109j)p. 
Adviser; Dr. I>enald A. Gordon 

En the present study the efffectsi of picture cues on the leam- 
inif of orthographilcaUy similar and-disswntlaf sigiit vocabulary 
wrds were Investigated vdth prereading subjects. The goal 
of the study utis to eSftend the existipg findings In this area of 
reading research by; (1) examining the Impact of time on the 
effecjs of picture cues, (2) further clarifying tlie role of the 
Bex of the subjects, (3) clarifying the dimension oi the ortho- 
graphic similarity of the words taught through the development 
<^^delines for-the selection oi the eimilar and dissimilar 
words, and (i) varying the proced\*res used to present live pic- 
ture cues. 

Seventy-two children* 36 boys and 36 girls, who were en- 
rolled In four different private kindergartens were assigned 
to one of three different groups; (0 a Word Alone treatment 
in which thegraphic stimulus was presented alone, (2^ aSimul- 
taneous Picture-Word treatment fn which the graphic stimulus 
and an appropriate picture were presented tOf^etber on" the 
«me page, and (i) a Consecutive Plciure-Word treatment in 
which tbe picture was pTesenleti first on a separate p^ge, fol- 
lo*td by present:%llon of the iword alone on the separate page. 
Subjects were adr.ilnislered alternating training and test trials 
In three consecutive sessions v-liich took place on different 
days. 

, ApAly^si^ of tbe results showed Uiat subjects in the Word 
Alone grouP performed significantly better lhan subjects in 
either crfthe plctnre groups, and subjects in the two picture- 
word groups performed essentially the san>e. There were fto 
- ovcrall^ex differences nor was there any indication that the 
Inlermence effects of the piclur*? cues signlfica^jjlj changed 

" ov^r tln>e. All iubitcts learned significantly more dissimilar 
words than similar words, and there was no Interaction of 

i word type with freatment grdup. Results were discussed In 
t^rms of previous findings and Samuels' ''fdi attention** 
theory, and directions for future^ research were suggesfed. 



T^E POLE OF TEACHER SXPLCTATION ON THE ACQUI- 
ISmON OF READING SKILLS AND THE SELF-IMAGE m 
<rHE PREVURY GRADES Order No. 7801186 V 



University of Soutl^arolina, 



WAftUCK, JoanQuarles, t^h.D. 
1977. 87pp * 

Hiis investigation wasan attempt to determine ^vhether or - 
not primary teachers* expectations affect the a(;|E)uif'lng of spe- 
cific reading skHls or the self-im.ige of their pupils. 

The sample consisted of ten teachers and 204 second grade 
pupils, designated as sLow-l|arners, from two rural counties 
in South Carolina. ^ ^ ♦ . 

The teachers ranked their pupils, .it both the beginning and , 
the e^d of the two and one-half month study on a c^ontinuum on 
two Items; |) expected pupil -performance, and Z) pupil per* 
ceptlon of scholastic success. ^ 

liTeach of the ten classrooms, the five highest ra'bked^stu- 
. denfs were" designated top students in the reading group, the 
five median ranked students w^re designated middle students 
In the reading group, and the five lowest railed students were 
designated low students in the. reading group.^ 

The Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills , CTBS, Level B, 
Form ^vos used to determine reading achievement. BrocU-' 
over's Academic Seif-^Concept Questionnaire was used to as- ^ 
sess self-image. The pupils had'taken the CTIg in the spring 
prior to the Investigation. Scores for the reading porlfion of 
the test were taken from the pupil's permanent school records. 
All the pupils in the sample were given the Academie Self- * 
Cone ept Questionnai r e In September, 1976 and again in Novem- 
ber; 1976. The reading portion of the CTBS was admlnlstei^ied 
to the f^upils in November, 1976. 

Using ANOVA, the reading scores <rf the top students v^re 
compared to the reading scores of the middle and low students. 
Between the top and the low student's in these design.ived slow- 
learning groups, sitmifleant difference ^nging from F«S.79S, 
p< 0.004 to FsS.Oll, p< 0.003 was obt.ilned on three of the four 
subtests for reading. On Total Reading, an F^.OS(>, p< 0.003 
^vas found., No sigttifleant difference between groups was found 
on pupil se^-lmage. 

Correlational analysis yielde<l an F=0.68058, p< O.OOOl ' 
between the first and second teacher rank ordering of pupils 
on pupil perception of sciiolastic'success (seU'^image). Cor- 
relational anatysls of F^0„6rJ74, p < O.OOl was found on 
^teacher ranking of expected pupil perforniaitce. 

The major conclusion of this study is that teaciier expecta- . 
tions do affect the acquisition of reading skjlls between the top 
and the low students in a reading group of slow-learning pupils. 
When teachers believe students can achieve, students do 
tchfeve. When teachers believe that students cannot achieve, 
thts belief influences student performance. « 



A COMPy^JlISON OF TWO ORGANIZATIONAL APPROACHES 
TO INSTRUCTION IN THE MIDDLE SCHOOL 

WELSCH^ Vicki J:^Freniere/Ph.b. 
The University of Florida, 1977 - 

ChaU'person: ElutheJlen Crews ^ 

The purpose of t^is study was to determine if signUicant dif- 
ferences Jn reading gains existed between (he reading scores 
^obtained from mlddJe scho<>J students who participated for twelve 
«eek& in a reading center based on the P.k. YOnge model and 
those scores obtained from the same middle school students 
;w^ho participated foi^the same^mount of time in a traditional 
classroom approach to reading the following year* Gains were 
measured by pre and posttest scores *from the following sub- 
tests of the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test ( SORT) , Level Ilr 
Reading Comprehension, Vocabulary, Syllabication, Sound IHs- 
crimiitation. Blending, and Eleadftng Rate« 
^ ^ The sample for the study consisted of students (360 
mates and 344 females) who worked on their reading skills in 
the rea^pg center in a middle school in Gainesville. Florida' 
during the 1975-76 school year atnd 755 students (362 males 
and 373 females) from the same, middle school who part l^pated 
in a traditional classroom approaoh to reading instruction dur- 
ing the 1976lr77 school year* There were 220 sixth graders, 
263 seventh graders, and 201 eighth graders who participated j, 
in th« study during the 1975^76 reading center and 257 sixth 
graders, 23a.8eventh graders, aii<^255 eighth graders who par- 
ticipated In the 197^-^77 traditional classi:oom approach. Fifty-* 
three percent of the student body were on, either free or reduced 
lunch^ fifty -nine percent of the students were transported by bus 
from various parts of town, and forty-three percent pOhe^txi-^ — 
dents were Black while hfty-seven percent were classified as 
OtKffr, ^ . ' 

The treatment of the reading cenWr group consisted of read--^ 
Ing instruction by means of the adapted P.K. Yonge model. This 
model was designed to incorporate counseling techniques with 
reading instTuctlcn. Students were^enco'uraged t'*^ ork on spe- 
cific skill needs that they identified on the basis . their pretest 
scores which they discussed witH the teacher during an initial 
conference. Besides these specific 'needs, students also worked 
, on other skills as were indicated by the reading teacher^ In- 
struction in the' reading cent^ approach^was scheduled ontw^lve 
week cycles with students coming to the reading center from 
their language arts classes on alternate days foi* a total of 
twelve weeks^ During ihls time, students participated in the 
following activities: pretesting followed b^an individual^n- 
Jference, eight weeks of skill instruction, and posttestlng fol- 
^ lowed by a final individual conference during which the student 
and teacher discussed progress the student had i]£iade in reading. 

The traditional classroom approach to reading consisted of 
reading Instruction on a daily basis throt^^hout the year. The 
materials consisted of a basal series supplemented by materials 
used fn the reading center the previous year. For l>oth the read- 
tn|^ center approach and the traditional classroom approach 
classes were homogeneously grouped' according to reading 
achievement. 

The ^statistical analyses of pre and poet test scores were 
done using tl}a statistical analysis system MANOVA procedure. 
The .multivariate statistic used was Pillal's Trace. Univariate 
ANOVAs were also computed for ea^h of the six subtests to 
test for slgniftoant differences In tfe pre and post test scores. 

There were statistically significant differences between the 
results of the reading center approach and the traditional class- 
room approach to reading instruction on all ofthc SORT sub* 
tests^ At all three grade levels the results of the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grade studenfs favored the readiog center approiich. 

Order No, 77-29,295, 119 pages. 



A STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OF TRAINED VS. UNTRAINED 
VOLimTEER AIDES IN INDniDUALIZED READING IN- 
STRUCTION IN GRADE nVE Order No. 7730077 . 

WHITE. Annadale Rhonds. Ed.D. Univcr&lty of Northern Coto^ 
rado. 1977. 111pp. ^ 
if " 

The purpose of tlie studywas to i[ivestigato the relative 
value of the i^e of trained volunteer aides in iL)4kridualized 
reading Instruction comfarcd'wUh the use of untrained aides 
or no volunteer aides In fifth-grade reading classes. Training 
was defined to include one three-hour session of orientation^ 
and instruction by ihe reading teacher and scheduling of each 
trained volunteer's^! me by the teacher. 

The study compared the improvement in the reading com- 
prehension skills ol students in an individualized reading pro- 
gram taught under three conditioos: (I) tonglrt by ttie class- 
room teacher alone, {2) taught by tl>e classroom t^ach^? '^^^^ 
seven trained volunteer aldes> and (3)' taught by tiit^ <:iassrQ(^ 
teacher and seven untrained volunteer aides. 

The expertment was con^luctcd at a middte-class publjt; 
school. Condit Elementary School, in CI arc mo nt« California 
in the fall of 1975. EachjiMp^ cighty-onc fifth-grade students 
enrolled in the schooTwaTplbccd randomly in one of the*three 
subject gf oups* A*, the beglwtng ofHI\e experiment each-sub- - 
ject was pre-tosted by the Stanford Reading Test Intermediate 
n. Test 1 (Word Meaning) and Test 11 (Paragraph Meaning 
Form After !ifty-tttrf?e hours of i istrucUon during a six- \ 
tpen week peribd each subject was post-tested by ^FOrmJCcf - \ 
tlti^ same tests. - 

Two null hypotheses ^cre tested. The first stated that there 
wouli^ be no significant differences-in the gain scores in reading 
comprehension of-word meaning between the three groups- The 
second stated *hat there would be no significant differences in' 
the gain scores in reading comprehension^ of paragraph mean- 
ing be!wecn the three groups, ^ ^ 
/ Objects in the thr'ce groups had been selected using strati- 
fied random sampling procedures* l^ut to further insure that the 
groups were drawn from the same^ parent population^ the anal-* 
ysls of covariance was usfcd- The data'were then tested by the 
"3^icffe Test for Mvltiplc Comparisons*- The values of F at the 
.Olpcpbabillty level of significance were considered the cri- 
terion for accepting or rejecting. ' V 

Results 

On the bas^p of the statistical treat: .^nt, the first nuU hy- 
pothesis \va5 rejected. The group <is listed by the trained volun** 
teer aides showed much greater gains In word meaning compre- 
hension than either of the oth^r tttfo groups. An alternative 
hypothesis, that the classroom teacher could effect greater 
gains alone than )vith the help of untrained aideSt was not sup- 
ported. ^ 

The second nulL hypothesis was retal.ied. Neither the use 
of trained volunteers nor the use of untrained volunteers made 
^ significant difference In reading ^ores in comprehension of 
paragraph meaning. 

* Conclusions * 

It was concluded that the use of untrained volunteer aides 
had no positive effect ii(i)bn the'succep of Jachlng either word 
meaning or paragraph meaning. ''It i^as further concluded thai 
the use of untrained volunteers did not adversely affect the 
teachlT^g of those reading sHille. Trained volunteers were not 
successful in assistingthe coaching of paraj^raph moaning, but 
they were rcmarkably'^eetive m aiding ihe clasa to learn 
word meaning. 

An important questton to which these conciustons led waSt 
Why were trained volunteers so succcsslul In teaching word 
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meaning arvd so unsjccosiful in teaching paragraph meaning? 
No posULve answer could be 0.veu> but ccrtalit speculations / 
wer« niade regarding the appropriateness of the teaching tasks 
which were assigned to volunteers and the importance of spe- 
ciflclty in thetr training. 



He con ^ m en^ati on s s 

It was recommended that sutmrbali sehdol districts develop 
compr^'hensive volunteer training programs, that volunteers 
be trained tor 5peclfl6 tcael^lng tasks, and that teacher training 
Include airawareness of current patterns ir. sctiool^ community 
communication. 

It was further recommended that other studiesjnt^cstigate 
the effects of volunteer training in oth^ gt:ade levels and loca- 
tions, Ot^ varying socto-e66nomi<: levels, in various acadentic 
areas, aiut including more trnintn^ iti the teaching of paragraph 
meaning. 



The behavior modification method's objective was to teach 
auditory discrimination tasks through a program of^dlscrlmina-* 
tion tasks. The discrimination tasks were presented In order ^ 
^li^breasing difficulty. The initial^tasks wore obvious and easy 
for ih^ child, while tfie tasks near the end of the expertment 
w^rc considerably more difficult. Subjects receiving this method 
e;tperienced tDree sequentially ordered ph^es of discrimination 
tasks. " 

Analysts of the data consisted of a multiple analysis of vari- 
ance calculated between the groups using the three f riterion 
variables: ADT, MRT, ^d OLMAT scores. .This. analysis of 
variance procedure produced no sigiMficant F-ratios at either 
tlie .01 or .05 level of confidence. The Implication is that spe- 
cific training, at least in these two hiethods; does.not improve 
students' abilities to distrlmlnale between similar Sounds more 
than auditory disc rim itiation training that is normally encoun*' 
tered in the regular first gtade readiness program. 

Order No. 17-28,511, 11 pigee, 



THE 'effects of TWO METHOES OF AUDITORY DtS- 
CmmiNATlON TRAimwG ON READING READINESS SCORES, 
INTELLtGEJiCE.^ANrT AUDI TORl^^lSCRI Ml NATION ABIL- 
ITIES OF HHST GRApiZ-PUPlLS 

WHITING, Karen Osborne, Ed>© ^ 
Mississippi Slate. Unlver5ity7l9'/T'^ 

Director: Dr. Aubrey W, Shelton- 

The purpose of this study was ^ tJstermln^if there was any 
dlfffirence in^uditory discrimination ab'llity between first ^rade 
students taught using the adapted Elkonin iDotbod and the be- 
bavior modification method of ^ditory discrimination training 
Two experimental and a control group were employed to test ^ 
the following hypotheses: I. Tliere wlll.be no significant differ- , 
*nc« In the ".-Jitory disc rim Illation ability of subiecls ^ho re- 
ceive auditory discrimination training under4he adapted Elkonin 
metho4^f subject^ receiving training under behavior modifleation 
.conditions, and subjects receiving no training, as measured by- 
thtAuditrry Discrimination l^st (iADT)<Wepman, 1958) im- 
_ mediately following fVeatment or on a delayed posttesl^2^here 
win bm no stgniflcant difference between firjjt grad^j^CfidStess 
scores or intelligence scores fof ^fubjecta who receive aucdtory 
discrimination training under the adapted Elkonin method^ sub* 
Jects receiving training un^er behavjor modiflcatlDn ctfhditlons, 
and subjects receiving no training, as measured by the Metro- 
politan Readiness Tests (MRT) (Hildreth, Grimths tt McCauvran/ 
Idd^) or Otis^LennonJMental Ability Test fOLMAT) (Otis £:.Len* 
non. tD6dr either Immediately following completion of treatment 
or OiJ a delayed posttest. 

The subjects In this study consisted of 12 first gradc-st>^d:intB 
.attending RIdgeland Elementary School In Madison County, Mid« 
^slssippi during the 1916^73 academic year. These subjects 
were randomly assigned to one of tnree groups; the two cxperU 
mental groups were given auditory d I s<;rimi nation training using' 
either Ihe adapted E I konlQ method or behavior nfodlflcation 
zneihod of Instruction. The control group was given no auditory 
discrimination trainings, The 72 subjects were given pretests," ' 
posUests, and delayed posttesls consisting of the ADT, MRT, 
aiwJ OLMAT. * 

Tlie Adapted Elkonin incthod id comprised of a series of pic- 
tures of ten common objects whose named cover 17 phonemes. 
Initially the teacher presented a piclurs ^f a commor) object on 
an ^yvtrh^ad projector! Below M v/as a diagram comprising 
three Jofned boxes. Once the Jiame of th^ object had been estab* 
llshed the teacher proceeded b sound out the word, one phoneme 
at a time. Avhlle laying down a counter In one box at a time, pro* 
Ce^dinfc from left to right. The children were eticouraged to 
ImiUt^'the teacher and practice until they could conduct the 
JtalysU independently. 



THE EFFECTS OF VARIABLE DlREd4lOl»S AND FORMATS 
IN READING WORKBOOKS UPON ORAt RESPONSES, \'IBUAL 
CUE U^E, AND ERROR SCORES * 

WlLLINS, Patricia McCalmont, Ph.D. v 
The University of New MexSi:o, \yil 

Investliration of effects of-variable written dl^ctlons ahtf-^ 
forinlts in thlrd^grade reading workbooks sou^ht^ answer 
thnJe questions: <l) Would shorter dlrcc^Tons Improve chil- 
dren's understanding of directions, and would worJtbook exer- 
cise error scores ^e ^fected?; (2) W.ould changing stai»dardlzed 
ivorkbook formats In exercise portictn^affect undcrstani^lng ^ 
tasks and/or error scores?', and (3) Db children read bold-type 
headings? *~ *X_^ ^ 

A3 x 4 split-plot factor!^ design was used— IH recti on 
ReadabllUy Level <33 js Format Variables Mat^Hals were 
from randomly selected third-grade reading workbooks fropi 
thrbe leading publishers. + % ^ 

Three Direction Readability Levels were formed by reduclnf 
the number ofi^i^qrds andTsylla^lesL Group I— Regular Direc-* ^ 
, tions (publisher^); Orou^ jI^^Moderate Directions; and Group f 
^—Simple Directions^ Four formats wj&re^'presenled: Format I 
I, the regular publishers' formats; Format 2,*a Disguised j 
Format with the removal of numbers, lines, or pictures; For- * 
mil 3; a Concealed Fdr^nat (from view of subjects while direc- 
tions were read oralV)| Format'4, which contalvied sn ex-* 

In.qrder to test the ;m ate rials, forty^eight third-graders . 
a:id fourth-* graders, with reading accuracy and com pre hens I on r 
scores of 3X> grade letel or above, were randomly placed in | 
oneiof three DIrectioii/jReadabillty Level Groups. The mea* / 
sures were <1) Oral Response Level (tape recorded and coded)] 
(2) Visual Cue Use <of format portions), (3) Direction Errors | 
(for precise pjsercisi Instructions); and (4) Comprehension / 
Errors (for correct. exercise answers). In addition, an enu* | 
meration of subjects who read bold-lype headings oraliy deterl- 
mined a percenta^^ of Headings Read. j ^ 



An Analysis ef Covariancc determined significant effec^ts: 
<I) as the result of Direction Readability Level: , 



Response Le^^ol 
Visual Die Ose 
direction Error 



p/.Ol 

£<.00l 



and <2) as tho^result of Format Variables 



^^rl; 
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Response Level 
Visual CueJUse 
Direction Error 
Comprehen^lpn Error 

(confirmed) . 



fe<.001 , 
£<.001 

£<.00l 



SigniHcant interactions; g<.00tt occurred for Response 
Leve^ and Visual Cue as the result of Direction Readabil- 
^yftf^el and Format VaHablcs. The Tukey'Test of muUiple 
comparisons dctermttied the significant effects^ ^<.05 for Di- 
rection Error anil Comprehension Error^ and £<'01 f6r simple / 
«f/ccts forlResponse Level and Viiuai Cue Use, 

Ad enumeration of Headings Read revealeJ that 10^ were 
- re^ orally, ' « 

Aa the result of Direction ReadabUIty Level, (l) bbprter 
directions produced the highest Response Level and tn& lo^^st 
use ^ Visual Cues as well as the fewest Direction Erroh^ 
(2) Lo^g directions produced.the most Direction Errors^Sntf 
the lowest Response Levels, {%) ^ng directions produced the 
highest Vlsnat Cue,U$e, regardless of format, and (4) Cor pr'^- 
henslon Errors were not affected by changingjdirectlon lengtlx, 

M tlie result of Po_rjnat Variables^ (I) Fbrmat variations 
produced highly significant effects for ResponseXcvels and 
Visual Cue Use within eacljtJWrectlon Readability Levels 
(2) Formats containing an example provided the highest Re- 
sponse £:evel as well as the highest use of Visual Cues, re- 
^ ^dless of direction length, (3) Direction Errors were thi^ 
highest when the format was disgiuised and unfaipilian (4^ The 
Visual Cue Use was the lea^t when the format was disguised, ^ . 
and (5) Comprehension Errors were highest when the format 
was disguised^ Order No. 'n-27,l82, 167 pages. 



An additional nspect of the study was intended to mvastU 
gate mudicaf timbre ns^k^cintion learning possibly resulting 
irom exposure to sight -sound relationships within the instni- 
ment cue treatment. Therefore, a non-verbal Tijwbre Asso- 
ciation Test was developed Jind given to all groups. Also, 
snbjects' attitude toward the treatments and tfie Timbre asso- 
c*;ition Test was cc^mpared with nttitude toward other music 
and reading -related activittes, 

Results of School A and School B were analyzed differen- 
liayy An Analf^js of Covar^^nu uSing the pretext as co- 
viiriate was used to compare the var^nces of jidjusted posttest 
"ai-^ires in word-readjngaind timbre aSi>i)cmtion. Wprd reading 
treit;n*?nts effected ;t siJC^ificant gam over control groups in 
bi^rfi schriols. In School A^ the group directe-J towardtaural . 
aii^ visual attentiveness via instrument cues was significantly 
better than the musical contextual clue, non-muSJcal contextual 
clue and control' groups. The kaleidoscope/silence group was 
significantly better tlian the control gronp but not signlficnntly 
different from ot(\er groups. The fonr treatment groui^fi jti 
School B were not significantly different from each other; 
however, as in School A> the snpenor performance o( snbjects 
given the tn^rument cue treatment was ob^rved in School 

Timbre association skills were not significantly affected ^ 
by the instrnment cue treatments in either school population, 

. A lew positive correialion between the pretest scores in read- 

* tng and timbre association was objterved. 
^ Attitude measures Indicated thaf the experiences associated 
\viiimiis experiment were more positive than neutral or nega- 
tive, and at least as positive as other comparative school 

- activit^s. 



THE^EPFECT 0'' (VlUSlCAL. A«D NON-MUSICAL MEDIA 

ON -WORD READING * Order No, 7801525 * 

WOODERSON, Dawn Ctandia. Ph,D, The F^lorida State Uni.= 
: verslty^ 1977, lespp. Major Professor; Clifford K, Mndaen - , v ^ , 

^ The pnrpos^of this experiment^was to Investigate the ef- 
fect of musical and non^musical media on word reading skill^,i - . , . 
^Specif lea I lyj the facilltative effect of mnsical tonal p^tems to 

' attract attention resulting In increase word reoding^killSL * - 7^ 

when compared vjith non-musical media was experimentally 
tested* Additionally, consequent itiuslcal learning in musical 

Instrument timbre nssoclationj and attitude responses to dlf- ^ ' ^ 

, ferentlal tr^tmeots^ reading, muslc^ and testing were com- ' 
Vared, 

Subjects were f irst -grade chll<tr en in five self-conlained 
classroCfMs in each of two elementary schools (N = 261), These * 
schools represented differentiated cross-cultural achievement 
levels, Intaot groups U) each school were randomly assigned * 

to the five conditions: musical contextual clues, non«musica( ^ , ^ \ 

^ contextual clues. Instrument '^iues, kalejdoscope/silence pre- ^ ' ^ 

*fientationsT aiid a no-contact control. Treatments ciensisted of ^ 
A Original slide-tape instrnctiona^ materials prepared for nd- 
minlstrtlton to classroom gronps, fri each session/ selected 
' words were presented anrnlly and visually, stndentswere 
asked to responds nnd responses were verbally reinforced. 
Within the experimental design^ two mnsic and two non^ 
n^nslc treatment groups were, compared with a no-con(nct 

control group. One pair of mus'c nnd non-music treatments ^ 
* Investigated the facilitative e'^fect^ of aural^-vlsoal cues; « 
another compared the effects of innsfcal and non-mnsical 

y contextual clues on word reading skills. X 
^ In the first comparison, the treatment desigfied to direct * 
^atirat and visual attention to the words through the addition of , * ^ 

^ tnsUrumental cues> melodies; and pictures was contrasted v/itti 
* a treatment containing; fCateldodcopic word pictures accom^ 
panM by slleitc^, Th'^ second pair of experimental treatments / 
presttnt«d th«rrocdl word in context* The first treatment w?s j - 

musical wUh *ich caitextual clue sung with piano or guitar - ^ 

-accottipantment. The comparison treatment contained the / 
same Aspects without music: that is, the spoken jingle was 
auratly presented^ closely approximating the rhythm^ tempo> 
meter if the musical codntcfirpart, 

I^C' (ooiitiriuod) • , , ' / . 
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